THE PRINTED BOOKS
4. THE THOMASON TRACTS
The Thomason Tracts, or King's Tracts, as they were long called,
even after the large collection in the King's Library had made the
latter term somewhat equivocal, were the first important gift after
that of theOld Royal Library, being presented in 1762 by George III,
who surely showed thereby a notable public spirit, seeing that he was
himself then beginning to form his own great library.
Their collector was George Thomason, bookseller, of the Rose and
Crown in St. Paul's Churchyard (born not after 1602, died 1666).
On 3rd November, 1640, Thomason began to act systematically on
the profoundly true conception that the fugitive literature of the
period of strife and crisis which he foresaw would be of great value
if collected and preserved. From that day till the coronation of
Charles II on 23rd April, 1661 (with a few additions to December
of that year) he purchased, or occasionally received by gift, every
small book, pamphlet or newspaper that he could come by published
in London or the provinces, or even abroad if English. Folios he
disregarded as having no topical interest, but quartos et infra he
accepted whatever their contents.
The history of the collection both during its formation and during
the century which elapsed between its completion and its final arrival
in the Museum was far from uneventful. After the Restoration,
Thomason was, like so many others, at pains to represent himself
as a Royalist and even as having formed his collection at Charles I's
command and for his use. Fortescue proves beyond any doubt that
he was really a Presbyterian, having even been implicated in the Love
Plot of 1651 to restore Charles II as a Covenanting sovereign.
Whether Royalist or not, he was certainly an enemy of the Inde-
pendents, and it is likely enough that the Advertisement issued is to
be believed in stating that Thomason concealed the collection and at
times sent it into Essex and Surrey. There is no doubt that he sent
it to be cared for by Thomas Barlow, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln,
at the Bodleian, to which he was a large regular purveyor of books.
It thus escaped the Fire of London. Barlow tried to find a benefactor
to secure it, but in vain, and sometime after 1676 it passed to Mearne,
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